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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. XLVII.—THE OLD MAIDS. 


“ EVERY young woman,” says the proverb, “wishes 
to be married.” Never did common apothegm speak 
more truly. It is doubtful, indeed, whether there be 
an exception to its truth. We, at any rate, have never 
known an instance in which a young female has not 
at one time or other of her state of singleness, eagerly 
aspired to the happiness of the married state. We 
of the masculine gender are sometimes assailed with 
doubts and misgivings as to the propriety, if not safety, 
of submitting to have our necks thrust, by some reve- 
rend trader in such matters, info the matrimonial 
noose. And even when we muster up the requisite 
courage to take some “lady fair” for better for worse, 
it is often with a shrewd suspicion that we shall by- 
and-by awake some morning, and find that we are 
in the latter predicament. Many men, on the other 
hand, never even dream of entering the wedded state. 
With them the matter is not reduced to even a ques- 
tion of chance. If you admit that it is a lottery, they 
will tell you that it is one of those lotteries in which 
there is nothing but blanks. Were it only a question 
of probabilities, were the chances but even one in 
twenty, that the thing might turn out well, they would 
incur the risk—on the same principle as the bold 
gambler plays at the long game of French hazard. 
But regarding as they do, the adverse issue of the ven- 
ture, in the light of a moral certainty, almost as 
demonstrable as any proposition in Euclid, they would 
just as soon make up their minds to throw themselves 
from the top of the Monument, as they would to take 
to themselves a wife. With the other sex it is quite 
different. They may have their prejudices against 
particular men, just as they have their partialities in 
favour of others ; and rather than marry a person to 
whom they have an individual dislike, they will some- 
times refuse an offer, in the hopes that some more 
favoured person may come in their way; but as to 
any abstract repugnance to matrimony—as to any 
apprehensions or alarm respecting the results, philo- 
sophically considered, of a union with one of our sex, 
these are things with which they are practically unac- 
quainted. In one word, the great difference between 
the male and female sex, in reference to the wedded 
state, is this,—that no woman ever existed who, unless 
labouring under some mental or bodily ailment, did 
not know of some member of our sex with whom she 
would have been happy to be united for life; while 
there are thousands among us who never could sum- 
mon from the “vasty deep” of their minds, the amount 
of courage requisite to approach with any one the 
hymeneal altar. 

And yet though all women would marry if they 
could, and though many of them would take any one 
rather than remain single, nobody ever yet met with 
an old maid who had the candour to confess, that she 


tet 
had never received a matrimonial offer. It is always 





her own fault in refusing ; never the fault of the male 
sex in not proposing, that she is not the wedded wife 
of some one swain or other, who would have been 
but too happy had she only vouchsafed her hand to 
him, in answer to his repeated and urgent applications, 
That thousands in their progress to the garret have 
trampled on repeated matrimonial offers, is a fact which 
none will dispute. They have rejected one suitor after 
another, in the hope of getting some one more to their 
taste, until they can get no offer at all. This may be 
at times the result of a too fastidious taste; but there is 
reason to suspect, that it is more frequently the conse- 
quence of too exalted an opinion of themselves. Far, 
very far be it from us to wish the fairer portion of our 
race to think too lowly of themselves; there is a me- 
dium between too high and too humble a notion of 
what they are, and what they have reason to expect 
in the way of matrimonial offers ; but we fear, that the 
tendency is to run to the forraer extreme. This is to 
be regretted, because we are convinced that thousands 
of females, naturally good-tempered, and in every 
respect qualified to have made the happy wives of 
happy husbands, and the happy mothers of happy 
children, are doomed to pine and wither away in some 
lonely apartment, from this one error alone. 

There is a hypothesis abroad in the world, that 
every Old Maid has a sour-looking countenance, and 
is of a peevish, penurious, discontented temper. With- 
out wishing ourselves to be considered knights-errant 
on behalf of the single sisterhood, we boldly and un- 
hesitatingly denounce this theory to be as unfounded 
as it is ungracious. ‘The man must, indeed, have but 
a very limited range of acquaintance, who has never 
met with a greater or less number of Old Maids re- 
markable for the amiableness of their disposition, the 
generosity of their minds, and the good-natured ex- 
pression of their countenances. If it were simply con- 
tended that the generality of Old Maids were what 
the body are above represented to be, that would be a 
very different matter; wé should in that case assent 
to the justice of the position. Nor is it to be wondered 
that the Old Maid should be of a sour and discon- 
tented disposition; she is not in her proper sphere in 
society. Somehow or other, whether by her own 
folly, or by some untoward accident, matters not as 
regards the results—her destiny has been crossed; 
and the unpleasant consciousness of this is ever present 
to her mind. She feels that Nature intended her for 
the matrimonial, and most probably for the maternal 
state ; and she broods in silence over her single and 
solitary position. Nor is this the only consideration 
that has a tendency to generate the sour, discontented 
disposition, so extensively characteristic of Old Maids. 
They are the unfailing theme of the world’s sarcasm ; 
and by none are they more largely ridiculed than by 
their own sex. An Old Maid is the butt of every 
ponderous joke which the vendors of fancied wit ven- 
ture to crack. They are looked upon with an ill-con- 
cealed feeling of disrespect, often degenerating into 
contempt. They are regarded, and often treated, 
indeed, as if they were a species of criminals—a class 
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of persons having no claim to the ordinary courtesies 
of life. Every body’s hand is raised against them ; 
what wonder then that their hands should be raised 
aSainst every body? It is doubtless true, that as a 
body, the single sisterhood are marvellously and in- 
curably addicted to scandal. This is the mode by 
which they revenge themselves on the other portions 
of the community, for the insults and sarcasms which 
they are fated to encounter. And who can blame 
them, if they do have recourse to the only reprisals 
in their power, if they make use of the only means of 
retaliation which is accessible to them? 

Scandal is in most cases indispensable to the very ex- 
istence of an Old Maid. She could not subsist without 
blackening the character of others, any more than she 
could without the air she breathes. The subjects of he> 
scandal are usually her own sex; and genetally speak- 
ing, they are married persons or marriageable girls. 
They sometimes vituperate and abuse each other; this, 
however, they do comparatively seldom. Of the art 
of talking scandal, the Old Maid is perfectly mistress; 
we have rarely known an Old Maid that failed in the 
effort. It comes tothem as amatter of course. They 
have in all such cases a wonderful facility of language; 
and the grand occasions are always when around or 
at the tea-table. With cup and saucer in hand, they 
pour out scandal in torrents; and yet the fountain 
seems inexhaustible. They never tire—they never 
stop to rest. Rest, indeed, they do not require. It 
seems as if there were something as refreshing to their 
spirits in the abundant utterance of scandal, as there 
is to their physical nature in the decoction of the 
Chinese leaf, which they sip with so much ardent relish. 








THE FOOTSTEPS OF COWPER. 
BY SAM. SLY. 


More than twenty years ago, it was our good fortune to 
have lived in the neighbourhood of Olney,—that little out- 
landish, but now immortalised spot, 


“ Where Newton laboured and where Cowper sung.” 


The old folks and old books called it Oulney, but the 
moderns, ever alive to brevity and dispatch, drop the u and 
style it Olney. As the poet left it in 1795, so we must have 
found it in 1818 or thereabouts, with its butchers’ sham- 
bles, round-house, stocks, and trees in the centre; where 
the rooks built their nests and gave noisy tokens of their 
“annuals,” and where 


“One Bill Paybody, and not Joe Bradley, 
Hammered and stammered and shoed horses very badly.” 


The town (?) was a long straggling place, with a horse- 

pond at one end, and a bridge at the other—that never- 

to-be-forgotten wooden bridge, although since removed for 

“4 —_ that the poet introduces in the fourth book of 
asr— 


“Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length, 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her own face reflected bright.” 


Yes, many times when we traversed this bridge from 
Newport Pagnel to Olney, we thought it wearisome, and 
could have wished it shorter. By-the-bye, now we"are 





upon the bridge, it’ suggests other matters, which it may 
be as well to introduce here, for the sake of a word or two 
on the gentleman mentioned; for we shall pursue no regu- 
lar method or order in tracing ‘ the footsteps of Cowper, 
but ramble as fancy and memory dictate, being only in- 
debted to the biographer of the poet for a few early dates 
and rough outlines. Cowper continues the above lines by 
saying, 

“ He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks, 
News from all nations lumb’ring at his back, 
True to his charge, the close-packed load behind. 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And, having dropped th’ expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes—light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful, messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; %2 
To him indifferent, whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks,— 

Births, deaths and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears, that trickled down the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill,— 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them all.” 

This man, or his successor, we well knew; his name 
was Dick Tyrell, and he continued “a man of letters” 
long after the death of the poet, but instead of riding as 
he became older, he walked; until he walked himself into 
the grave: And a capital walker was Dick Tyrell; for 
more than twenty years, he averaged twenty miles a day, 
Mondays excepted,—going from Newport Pagnel to Olney, 
and from Olney to Turvey, the locality of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond and his “ Dairyman’s Daughter,’ and back 
again. There were no professed teetotallers in those days, 
so that this careless and light-hearted man was a most 
inveterate soaker ; and he must have drunk himself out of 
Buckinghamshire much earlier, had not his tramping 
proved in some measure a safety-valve; but we take shame 
to ourselves for seldom having passed through Newport, 
where he resided, without leaving him a trifle, which per- 
haps enabled him to repeat his dram, and strengthened 
the propensity. Poor old Dick Tyrell has long since been 
“gathered to his fathers,” and his son, whom we knew, 
who succeeded him in carrying the bag, is dead also. We 
dare say the old boy little thought his name was written in 
brass, by its entering into the imagination and mind’s eye 
of the poet in his ‘ Winter Evening Task.’ 

This Newport Pagnel is about six miles from Olney, on 
the great north road, and tradition says derives its name 
from twins having been born there in the Siamese fashion, 
and christened Peg and Nell, since twisted and corrupted 
into Pagnell as above; but more probably from a family 
of consequence having settled down there, named De 
Pegnels. 

Here lived the Rev. W. Bull, the friend and corre- 
spondent of the poet, whom he describes as “a man of 
letters and of genius, lively without levity, and pensive 
without dejection ;” but residing near the spot, and visit- 
ing it often, we heard many anecdotes which proved him 
to be of the Rowland Hill, William Jay, and Mark Wilks 
school. He kept a thriving establishment for the educa- 
tion of young ministers—half seminary, half college. He 
was in the habit of rising very early in the morning, and 
like all early risers, could not leave others in peace, so that 
he used to shout at the top of his lungs, which were by no 
means weak, (witness the name,) to the young students to 
the following effect, “Get up there, you Mr. Pomposity, 
you Mr. Finikin, and you Great Northern Bear,” and 
other euphonious compliments that he thought applicable 
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to the temperaments and propensity of the individuals. 
These young students were in the habit of officiating in 
small towns and villages during the temporary absence of 
the regular minister. 

One of the name of John Wilson, whom we well knew, 
a dry and facetious soul, but very sincere, pious, good- 
tempered, and enthusiastic, was sent in his turn to con- 
duct the evening service, in the winter season, at a place 
called Pinchgut, perhaps one of the dirtiest spots in Chris- 
tendom, being in the neighbourhood of Cranfield, where 
tradition says (and with some probability) a hat was once 
picked up in the road, and under the hat was a man, and 
under the man a horse and gig, so deep was the mire. 
This road young Wilson had to pass. He was a stranger 
to its geography and locality, added to which, he was 
troubled with the loan of a baker’s horse, that stopped at 
every old spot where his master was in the habit of leay- 
ing ‘a quartern,’ so that he was very much ‘ behind time.’ 
The congregation having prolonged the singing and pray- 
ing greatly beyond the ordinary limits, in the hopes that 
their pastor might arrive, tired out at last they sent a 
deacon to meet him, whom he found stuck in one of the 
bogs already described. Young Wilson desired him to 
return again and sing a certain hymn, which proved, as 
he well knew, the longest and most appropriate in the 
“collection.” By the time the verses were concluded, 
Wilson arrived. 

Mr. Bull himself was once lecturing, and commenced 
by saying, “ My name is Bull, and I'll roar like a bull!” 
His son now resides at Newport Pagnell, or did in 1830, 
and conducts the same establishment; his grand-children 
William, Thomas, and Josiah, being actively engaged in 
the three leading professions of law, physic, and divinity. 
We knew them well as boys, for we sucked sweetmeats 
and blew bladders together. As this is the only material 
digression we shall have to make from the “ footsteps of 
Cowper,” we offer no further apology for introducing it 
here, seeing it is associated with the life and times of the 
poet, and bears strongly upon his most intimate friend 
and correspondent, the Rev. W. Bull, to whom he was first 
introduced in 1780. 

Olney, from our earliest acquaintance, consisted chiefly of 
one long wide street, with the market-place (!) in the centre, 
only bulging out from the side of the main road like a large 
wen. The sweeping hand of reform soon brushed away the 
bad and the good together, but luckily carried off the old 
shambles and other nuisances that were standing when the 
poet resided there, the “stocks” and the “ round-house” 
excepted. There was no market, though plenty of room for 
it. A few mackerel, cucumbers, and other occasional im- 
ports, were cried sometimes by the bell-man on the Satur- 
day, as “to be sold at the Bull Inn,” kept by one Thomas 
Worley: and two or three farmers would assemble round 
the door, late in the afternoon, to give the appearance of 
business, or else you might have been puzzled to have 
known the market-day, which was originally registered on 
Monday, but the inhabitants, spurred by some unusual 
impulse, altered it twice while we were there, for which 
purpose we remember a grand dinner was given each time 
at the said Bull Inn, agreeably to a flourishing and formal 
announcement in the ‘ Northampton Mercury.’ And for 
those two days certainly, or so long as Thomas Worley’s 
good things lasted, there were some few indications of 
bustle and importance ; but the very first market-day after 
these excitements, new style, the old? market-place’*was 
again deserted; and except on fair days from the refuse 
of “ Bowden Green,” looked asif it had been visited by 
the plague, all being as silent as the grave. 

In one corner of this market-place, } 

* Deep in the abyss of Silver-end,” 


as the poet terms it in one of his letters to Lady Austen, 
stood his house; and no place as regards frontage, could 
have been more unpoetical and less romantic, for imme- 
diately on the left when he entered, his sensibilities must 
have been constantly shocked till use had rendered them 
callous; this Silver-end, as Silver-ends and Gold-streets 
generally are, being the filthiest and most wretched in the 
place, the abode of its dregs and refuse, the city of refuge 
for the destitute ; and containing a lodging-house or beg- 
gars’ opera, for the call and transient residence of rogues 
and vagabonds. Some little idea may be given of its 
character and respectability when we add, that many a 
large empty box that stood rather late in front of a shop 
hard by, was carried off to this rendezvous, and converted 
into matches in a twinkling. 

The rear of this house must have been all that capti- 
vated the poet. The gardens were exceedingly pretty, 
and kept in excellent order by one doctor Aspray, who 
lived in a small cottage adjoining, who was ever ready 
with his amiable and accomplished family to show them 
to strangers; as also the noted “summer-house” planted 
in the midst. Here we have frequently sat to read the 
numerous autographs written on the walls; and here no 
doubt the poet spent some of his happiest and yet most 
melancholy moments. A bright specimen of this rural 
retreat, painted in glowing colours by a fair friend, is 
now before us, and we wish it could be brought to the 
inspection of the reader, since it so faithfully resem- 
bles the original. From a window at the back, you 
just catch a glimpse of that ‘ spire,” from the chimes of 
which the poet has so sweetly harmonised his effusions 
elsewhere : 


“ Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear.” 


We have the most lively recollection of Cowper’s house 
in the market-place, for we never saw any one so often and 
so long together, but although separated only a few yards 
from it on the opposite angle, we do not remember to have 
entered it above two or three times, so little honour has a 
prophet in his own country, or so small was our regard at 
that period, for either the poet or his muse. We can 
almost count every brick externally: it was very red, and 
very high, and very large, with a great many windows in 
front, and lots of flaming tiles on the roof. We remember 
an old fat gentleman of the name of Andrews, an auc- 
tioneer, since dead, purchased it for the sake of converting 
it into a “lion,” or exhibition for strangers, but it proved 
a failure, and he was at the expense and trouble of roofing 
and patching up for little purpose; after this it soon came 
to the dogs, being, like other houses degenerated from 
their original design, divided into separate tenements— 
the forlorn hope and last shift of all landlords—and occu- 
pied by flying tenants in rapid succession ; as a white- 
smith—for whose accommodation and smithy, an entry 
was broken right through the house and formed a thorough- 
fare ; a shoemaker, who complained to us most bitterly of 
the rats drinking his blacking and eating his rushlights— 
this old gentleman was always mumbling a crust or piece 
of leather with his gums ;—ultimately by a milliner, then 
by a bookseller and printer, who were very short-lived, for 
six catalogues a year in Silver-end would have been a 
great run of printing business. There were stone steps to 
go up to the front door, and some of the rooms were highly 
ornamented with cornices of plaster. The poet must 
have had his nest tolerably feathered, since we are fortu- 
nately enabled to form a slight catalogue of the “ goods 
and chattels” of one of his snuggeries, from his own show- 
ing in the lines on “ Gratitude” to his cousin, Lady Hes- 
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keth. Here they are; he is confessing being indebted to 
her, for 


“This wheel-footed studying chair, 

Contrived both for toil and repose, 

Wide-elbowed and wadded with hair, 
In which I both scribble and doze. 

Bright-studded to dazzle the eyes, 
And rival in lustre of that 

In which, or astronomy lies, 
Fair Cassiopeia sat. 

These carpets, so soft to the feet, 
Caledonia’s traffic and pride, 

(Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot, 
Escaped from a cross-country ride!) 

This table and mirror within, 
Secure from collision and dust, 

At which I oft shave cheek and chin, 
And periwig nicely adjust. 

This moveable structure of shelves, 
For its beauty admir’d, and its use, 
And charged with octavos and twelves, 

The gayest I had to produce ; 
Where flaming in scarlet and gold 
My poems enchanted I view, 
And hope in due time to behold 
My Iliad and Odyssey too. 
This china that decks the alcove, 
Which people here call a buffet, 
But what the gods call it above, 
Has ne’er been revealed to us yet. 
These curtains that keep the room warm, 
Or cool as the season demands— 
Those stoves that for pattern and form, 
Seem the labour of Mulciber’s hands. 
* * * e 
Thus compassed about with the goods 
And chattels of leisure and ease, 
Iindulge my poetical moods, 
In many such fancies as these ; 
And fancies I fear they will seem— 
Poets’ goods are not often so fine— 
The poets will swear that I dream, 
When I sing of the splendour of mine.” 

Not a bad style certainly for a poet of the eighteenth 
century ; well might he fancy the world would suppose he 
“dreamt,” when he wrote and printed such a catalogue! 

This house, it will be remembered, which he entered in 
1767, was the scene of his principal labours, and between 
1780 and 81, the four first of his larger poems were com- 
pleted, namely, ‘ Table Talk,’ ‘ Progress of Error, ‘Truth,’ 
and ‘ Expostulation ? which, with the smaller pieces, 
were sent to press the following May; Mr. Johnson, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, who had been recommended to 
the poet by Mr. Newton, having, as he informed his friend 
at Stoke, “heroically set all peradventure at defiance,” as 
to the expense of printing, “‘ and taken the whole charge 
upon himself.” A wonderful risk, certainly! O, rare 
John Johnson! what would the world have missed had 
you not been fond of speculating and sporting your cash ! 
Lucky man! we here drink your health. 

(To be continued.) 





YOUNG WOMEN IN THE METROPOLIS.* 


In «4 last chapter I endeavoured to bring before the 
public the condition of dress-makers’ assistants in London. 
There are various other branches of business in which 





fi * From the new work, “ Lights and Shadows of London 
Life,” by the Author of “ Random Recollections,” &c. 


young females are employed, with which the community 
generally are unacquainted. I purpose referring to some 
of these in my preseut chapter. 

A goodly number of young females are employed in 
the larger Book-binding establishments in London. The 
number varies with the seasons and the briskness or 
otherwise of the business; perhaps the average number 
so employed may be about 2500. The Messrs. Westley 
alone give constant employment to upwards of 150; 
while sometimes their number exceeds 200. The ages of 
these females also vary. Some of them are only in their 
seventeenth year, while others have entered the ¢ Se side 
of forty. The wages they receive are regulated, in some 
cases, by the amount of work they perform, and in others 
by their ascertained capabilities as workwomen. None of 
them receive less than ten shillings weekly, while some of 
the first-rate hands earn from a guinea to twenty-four 
shillings. Their occupations chiefly consist in folding, 
sewing, and otherwise forwarding, as the technical term 
is, the books which are undergoing the process of binding. 

Some of the young females thus emp xm in the book- 
binding establishments of the metropolis go home to 
dinner; others of them dine in the workshop. In almost 
every instance, they take their breakfasts before quitting 
home in the morning, and they postpone the hour of 
taking tea until their return in the evening. On ordinary 
occasions, their hour of leaving work is seven: it is only 
when business is brisk, and the time for executing particu- 
lar orders limited, that they protract their labours beyond 
that hour. 

It must have excited the surprise of all who have been 
in those book-binding establishments in London in which a 
number of young females are employed, that those of 
them whose weekly earnings do not exceed twelve or 
fourteen shillings, can afford to dress so smartly. I have 
heard surmises which have been made as to the conduct 
of many of their number, after they have quitted their 
occupations for the day, which, if well grounded, would 
lead to the conclusion that they form improper connexions 
with persons of the other sex, and by that means obtain 
the funds wherewith they procure the fine dresses in which 
they often appear. There may be, and doubtless is, a 
greater or less number of instances of this description ; 
but the statements which have been made to me as to the 
comparative numbers who come under this condemnation, 
are, I am persuaded, greatly exaggerated. In the case 
of those in the employ of the Messrs. Westley, I have 
reason to believe,—and the remark, I am satisfied, applies 
to other establishments, though I am not so well ac- 
quainted with them,—that the charge, or rather insinua- 
tion, can scarcely be said to have an application. They 
are exceedingly careful as to the characters of the females 
they employ, and from the arrangements they have made, 
a perseverance in an improper course could not long 
escape detection. I may mention as an illustration of the 
serupulous care the Messrs. Westley exercise in reference 
to the character and conduct of the females in their 
extensive establishment, that a single act of levity, or even 
a look indicative of a light disposition, is sure to be 
followed by the dismissal of the party. In all the book- 
binding establishments, the same scrupulous regard for 
the good conduct of young females is not, I am afraid, to 
be met with ; and consequently, as respects some establish- 
ments, there may be considerable truth in the theory to 
which I have formerly alluded. I shall be gratified, if 
the circumstance of having called attention to the salutary 
regulations which exist in the establishment of the 
Messrs. Westley, in reference to the conduct of the young 
females in their employ, should not only be adopted by 





other book-binding houses, but be introduced into every 
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other establishment in the metropolis where numbers of 
unmarried females are employed. Not only would the 
result be highly beneficial to the young women themselves, 
but society and public morals would be great gainers by it. 

But I may be told, that on the hypothesis of the young 
females leading strictly virtuous lives, after they have 
quitted their employment for the day, I have not accounted 
for the handsome manner in which many of them dress, 
who only receive from ten to twelve shillings a week. 
To me it appears that in most cases the circumstance 
may be accounted for from the fact of their living with 
their parents or near relations, who lodge and board them 
either gratuitously, or for a mere trifle; and thus enable 
them to expend nearly all their earnings on dress. In 
other instances, where the parents of the girls are not in a 
condition to afford them this assistance, they submit to 
many privations in the way of meals, in order that they 
may be able to indulge their passion for dress. Many of 
them, in the inferior houses, scarcely ever partake of any 
other food than a cup of tea and a slice of bread, morning 
and evening; and a crust of bread and a morsel of cheese 
in the middle of the day. 

Hitherto I have confined my observations and statistics 
to the young women employed in the book-binding 
establishments of the metropolis. Let me now make a 
few remarks relative to young females employed in other 
branches of business. A large number are employed in 
making Stocks. Those unacquainted with the statistics 
of this business can have no idea of the extent to which it 
is carried on in London. I have not been able to procure 
information on which I can rely, as to the entire number 
of females who live by making stocks in the metropolis ; 
neither have I any data by which I might form a pro- 
bable conjecture on the subject: but that the number so 
employed must be very large, may be inferred from the 
fact, that the highly respectable and rapidly rising house 
of Messrs. Alexander Grant and Brothers, of Clement’s 
Court, Cheapside, alone employs no fewer than from 400 
to 500 young women in the making of this one article. 
Their weekly earnings, as they work by the piece, vary 
from eight to eighteen shillings. The above number of 
young women are employed direct by the Messrs. Grant, 
and get their materials from their warehouse ; but several 
of those so employed, after taking the materials to their 
respective homes, “sub-engage” (if that be a proper 
phrase) a number of girls, and pay them so much for 
their labour. Of course, as the females who are engaged 
by the stock-merchant, must have their profit on the work 
done by the girls whom they employ in their turn, the 
earnings of the young women who receive their employ- 
ment at second-hand, instead of going direct and at once 
to the warehouse, must necessarily be very small. Their 
earnings are in many cases as low as five shillings per 
week ; in no instance do they exceed half-a-guinea. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





VISIT TO THE VILLAGE OF CASTERTON 
IN WESTMORELAND. 


(Concluded from page 236.) 


Tue building at Casterton in which the Clergy School 
resides, is stated to afford double the accommodation of 
the old premises at Cowen Bridge, and to be under much 
better arrangements. It stands upon two acres of ground, 
retired from the turnpike road leading to Sedbergh, and 
has the advantage of spacious play-grounds; while the 
close contiguity of the new church is favourable to the 
regular attendance of the whole household on public 
worship. Gently elevated above the chapel, itself an 


interesting feature as seen from the grounds, it commands 
very pleasing views of the vale of the Lune. Excellent 
water is conveyed into every part of the house, and very 
efficient arrangements are made for hospital rooms in case 
of infectious disorders appearing in the school. A proof 
of the efficiency of these latter arrangements, was fur- 
nished in the year 1839, when the typhus fever appears 
to have visited the school. In a report relating to the 
school, written by Mr. Wilson, the secretary, in February, 
1840, it is stated that up to that time there had been nearly 
eighty cases of the fever in the two schools and the village, 
but that only four had died; two in the Clergy School, 
one in the Servants’ School, and one in the village. After 
alluding to the extent of friendly feeling and attachment 
which this trial appears at the time to have elicited in 
every part of the kingdom, Mr. Wilson thus expresses his 
own feelings in the report alluded to.—‘ The founder of 
the school cannot easily express what his feelings are on 
this occasion. It is not merely the gratitude he owes for 
the large sympathy which has been extended in this time 
of need; but circumstances have fallen out to him very 
peculiarly within the last few months, to remind him, that 
his day of working may soon be over; and though he 
never had a painful anxiety regarding the well-doing of 
the schools after his death—nursed as they have been on 
the lap of Providence ever since their formation—yet now 
he cannot but hail this general feeling of interest, and 
this ready support, as the harbinger of all the succour 
which will be needed, and which will not be wanted, when 
his shoulder can no longer aid the burden, and his hands 
must cease from their wonted work. Is it possible that 
any thing could have occurred more effectually to have 
removed every vestige of anxiety about his schvols, in the 
prospect of his own departure fom them ?” 
* * 


“Our schools were progressing too smoothly. Friends 
were constantly coming and admiring our operations, as 
well as the beauties of nature all around us; and our 
mountain seemed to be so strong, that we should never be 
moved. And as it regarded health, the place is so pro- 
verbially healthy, and the schools have all along been so 
free from all kinds of sickness, that nothing could exceed 
our mercies in this respect. But our sad hearts make 
fearful use of all that which ought to elevate and spi- 
ritualize; and with all our efforts to the contrary, we 
strangely venture to think of our own arm, and our own 
wisdom and sufficiency. Hence, if we come out of the 
furnace to be more humble, more simple in our depend- 
ence, as well as more zealous and devoted, amid the lessons 
of mortality that have been taught us, we shall have 
reason to reflect upon the annals of our school, as affording 
no grounds of thankfulness and joy to be compared with 
those which this visitation furnishes.” 

Such is the account 1 am able to give of the Clergy 
Daughters’ School at Casterton, from the information 
obtained upon the spot, and from a few printed papers and 
reports respecting it kindly furnished to me by Mr. Wilson.® 





* Mr. Wilson, with whom I had a short interview at Cas- 
terton, is a man of most engaging manners, and of a very 
amiable, benevolent, and kind disposition. He resides at 
Casterton Hall, situate at a beautiful spot on the opposite 
bank of the river Lune from Kirkby Lonsdale. Besides being 
the founder of the schools at Casterton, he acts as secretary 
and treasurer to the trustees by whom the Clergy School is 
managed, and of whom he is also a member, and continues 
to devote much of his time in the promotion of its welfare. 
The Servants’ School is at present wholly in his own hands. 
He likewise, to my knowledge, edits two cheap publications of 
a religious nature, called respectively “The Friendly Visitor,” 
and “The Children’s Friend.” 
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I happened, however, to visit itat a time when all the 
teachers and pupils were absent during a vacation, and 
when the interior of the building was undergoing some 
repairs, and did not therefore see the school in full operation. 

As regards the Servants’ School at Casterton, I was more 
fortunate in being able to see it at a time when it was in 
actual practice. This school, the chief object of which is 
to train poor girls for service, and to enable them to earn 
alivelihood in the capacity of domestic servants, when 
they grow up to maturity, was established in the year 1820, 
upon a comparatively limited scale, in the neighbouring 
parish of Tunstall, of which Mr. Wilson was then the 
vicar; and afterwards when that gentleman removed to 
the living of Whittington, on the opposite side of the 
valley, he located his school there in some cottages which 
he threw together for that purpose. In a communication 
to me, he says, “ Having seen so much good result from 





it, I could not abandon it on leaving Tunstall, and on 
coming to Casterton, where I am probably fixed for life, 
I have established the school permanently where you saw 
it.” The children are clothed, lodged, boarded and edu- 
cated for ten pounds a year each; but besides the revenue 
derived from this source, it requires £100 or £150 a year 
from charitable sources to cover the expenses. The present 
building at Casterton in which the business of the Ser- 
vants’ School is carried on, was erected in 1837, and is 
sufficiently commodious to accommodate upwards of one 
hundred persons, and hasa spacious play-ground attached. 
It is situated a short distance from the Clergy School. 

The primary object of this school is to train girls for 
service. But I understand it has been found difficult to 
get the whole number of pupils at such an age, and to 
retain them in the school for such a period as is necessary 
to fit them efficiently for service. While, however, the pri- 
mary object of the school is attained with much satisfac- 
tion to a considerable extent, additions of a no less im- 
portant kind have been made to the original design ; for 
another object which the school embraces is the training 

irls for school-mistresses; and it is stated that several 

ave gone out in this capacity, and are doing well. Pro- 
mising young women are also received into the school to 
train for National School teachers. The children of 
parents who are situated in retired country places remote 
from school, are considered eligible; also orphans, and 
children who labour under the disadvantage of bad man- 
agement at home. 

With regard to the system of education which is pur- 
sued, the great object is to give to all a general knowledge 
of household work, while, at the same time, they do not 
neglect the proceedings of the school. For this purpose 
such of the girls as are upwards of twelve years of age, 
take it in turns to be in service as house, laundry and 
kitchen maids, under the superintendence of the matrons. 
The members of the whole household rise in the mornin 
at six o'clock. The interval between half-past six ae 
half-past seven is occupied in reading the Scriptures, when 
they go to breakfast. Family prayers are read at eight 
o’clock. The interval from nine till twelve is employed 
in learning arithmetic and writing, and reading in classes, 
the whole school being divided into six classes for this 
— The children play from twelve until half-past 
twelve, when they go to dinner, and return to the school- 
room at two o’clock; and the whole of the afternoon until 
five o’clock is occupied in learning plain sewing and knit- 
ting; they then leave the school-room and go to play for 
half an hour, when they partake of another meal, consist- 
ing of boiled bread and milk. At seven o’clock in the 
evening a bell rings to summon them to commit to memory 
a portion of Scripture for the lesson of the succeeding day ; 


family prayers are again read, and after each has partaken 
of a piece of bread, they retire to rest at eight o’clock. 
Such is the way in which each day is divided by the house- 
hold composing the Servants’ School at Casterton. On 
Sundays the children attend church twice in the day; and 
they are also instructed on Sundays in Scripture by their 
own teachers, assisted by some of the ladies from the 
vicarage, and, as I understood, from the Clergy School. 
They have two half holidays during the week on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 

On my expressing a wish to see the school, I was re- 
ferred to the matron, an exceedingly civil young person, 
who obligingly offered to conduct me over the establish- 
ment. I was first shown through the several dormitories, 
in which the children sleep on beds laid over a light 
frame-work of iron, and made to fold up during the 
day. The sleeping apartments appeared clean, and to 
have good arrangements for ventilation during the day. 
I was then shown, in succession, through a room in which 
the children wash, and where numerous wash-basins were 
ranged round, with a clean white towel folded and hang 
above each; next to the sitting-room of the superintendent, 
a respectable middle-aged lady whom I saw, and who ad- 
dressed a few words of courtesy to me; next to the laundry 
room, where there were several of the children engaged in 
the ironing of linen under a superintendent; then the 
larder ; next a room, called I think the work-room, where 
I saw, sitting round a young woman who appeared in 
rather a delicate state of health, some more of the children 
employed in repairing their own and their fellow-scholars’ 
clothes; next the dining-room; then the kitchen; and 
finally to the spacious and well-lighted apartment in which 
the business of the school is conducted. But the day on 
which I visited the school happening to be’a half holiday, 
a few only of the children were present engaged in needle- 
work, when I entered. The teachers, however, (who re- 
ceived me with much courtesy, and evinced great readi- 
ness to impart to me any information relative to the school,) 
kindly summoned the remaining portion of the children 
who were at play in the adjacent playground. They were 
all exceedingly clean, and, with a single exception or two, 
presented a healthy appearance ; and I was much pleased 
with the neat and simple style in which they were dressed. 
They amounted in number to about one hundred, and 
were all the children of poor people, and orphans; they 
had come to Casterton from various and far-distant parts 
of England, some from Ireland, and there were two who 
had been sent from Sierra Leone. It was to me a very 
interesting assembly. é 

At the request of one of the teachers, they joined in 
chanting in a very touching way a portion of the evening 
service used in the English churches—the Deus misereatur,., 
I think, beginning “God be merciful unto us, and bless 
us; and show us the light of his countenance, and be 
merciful unto us.” They afterwards united in reciting in 
a clear and distinct voice four verses of a hymn on the 
subject of the Jews, written, as I understood, by Mrs. 
Wilson; and concluded by singing the four remaining 
verses of the same hymn. 

After being shown the play-grounds connected with the 
school, I reluctantly took my leave of this happy commu- 
nity, delighted with all that I had witnessed; and as I 
returned homeward, I was sensibly affected by the con- 
sideration of the disinterested philanthropy, patience, and 
benevolence evinced by the single individual by whom 
these institutions, calculated to produce such blessed re- 
sults, were originated, and by slow degrees matured to 
their present pitch of efficiency, and who still, after the 
lapse of twenty years, lives to watch over and helps to 
sustain them. 





they are engaged in this until half-past seven o’clock, when 
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THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN KING. 

Nature seems to have made the far west in one of her 
sweetest and kindest moods. Beyond the Onondaga hills, 
for a long distance, there are no mountains lifting their 
bleak and rugged summits to the clouds to break the 
landscape; no beetling cliffs and shagged precipices frown- 
ing upon the startled beholder; no dark and gloomy 
ravines, “ horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn;” but 
the whole region, for hundreds of miles, presents a scene 
of placid and uninterrupted beauty, varied 8 j by gentle 
hills and moderate declivities, broad plains and delightful 
lakes—fit residences for the Naiads—and traversed by 
rivers, which wend their way tranquilly to the north, until 
by one mighty bound they leap from the table-land into 
the embrace of the majestic Ontario, and are lost in the 
immensity of its waters. But of all the lesser lakes with 
which this charming country has been rendered thus pic- 
turesque and delightful, Skaneatelas is deemed by all 
travellers the most beautiful. Its very name, in the lan- 
guage of the proud race who once ranged the forests, and 
bounded along its shores with the lofty tread of heaven’s 
nobility, or darted across its bright surface in the light 
canoe with the swiftness of an arrow, signifies the Lake of 
Beauty. Itis true that, being thus divested of the wild- 
ness and grandeur of mountain scenery, the stranger’s 
attention is less powerfully awakened at the first view, 
than if it had been cast among the adamantine towers of 
a more rugged region; but there is in the country by 
which it is surrounded a quiet loveliness, an air of repose, 
eminently calculated to please and to captivate the heart. 
The lands descend on all sides in a gentle slope to the 
margin of the lake, forming as it were a spacious amphi- 
theatre having a fountain of liquid silver sparkling in its 
bosom, Its shores are alternately beautified by the hand 
of man with cultivated fields, adorned by the living ver- 
dure of the meadow, or fringed with banks of flowers; 
while to augment the charm of variety, some of nature’s 
own stately picturings are left, consisting of groves of the 
primitive forest, here towering aloft in giant pride, and 
there overhanging the shore, and dipping their pendent 
branches in the clear cool element, in which every object 
is clearly reflected with fresh and vivid distinctness. 

Combining so many of the elements of beauty, few spots 
in the broad map of the occidental world have equal pre- 

dmiration. Still, however, in the eye of un- 
tutored man, how much more beautiful must the Skanea- 
telas have been before the dense forests in which it was 
embosomed fell, as though struck by the wand of a magi- 
cian; when it lay amidst the awful stillness and venerable 
grandeur which prevailed around—the dark foliage, the 
rich and solemn covering of the woods, giving it an air of 
indescribable magnificence and beauty, in perfect keeping 
with the moody and contemplative habits of the mighty 
chieftains of the wilderness. 

The attractive sheet of water which we have thus briefly 
described is sixteen miles long, and from one to two miles 
in breadth. The village which takes its name from the 
lake, is pleasantly situated upon a little plain at its western 
extremity, elevated but a few feet above the pebbly beach, 
upon which the little crisped billows break so gently as 
scarcely to give sound enough to hush an infant to repose. 
The view is charming at all times; but nothing can be 
more delightful, more exquisitely beautiful, than the pros- 
pect from this lovely village on a cool summer’s evening, 
when the queen of night throws her silver mantle over the 
sparkling waters, lighting them up like a mirror of sur- 
passing brightness. Behind the te Sane the land rises, by 
an easy ascent, into a hill of moderate height, upon the 
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to the extent of some fifty acres, has been suffered to re- 
main by the owner—an Englishman, who has thus far 
followed the westward march of empire. From this ele- 
vated spot the prospect is enlarged, and if possible yet 
more attractive than below. It includes a wide sweep of 
fertile country, embracing sections both wild and culti- 
vated, farm houses and country seats, fields diversified 
with gardens and meadows, orchards, copses, and groves. 
Near the centre of this forest rises a little mound, covered 
with wild and luxuriant herbage, like a Druid’s grave ; 
and which, from time immemorial, has been respected by 
the pale-faces, who have succeeded the dusky lords to 
whom the Creator originally granted the fee-simple of the 
soil, as the lone and hallowed sepulchre of an Indian king. 
Indeed, tradition has invested it with more interest than 
often attaches to the last narrow habitation even of those 
who may have figured largely in story or in song. 

The district in which the incidents of our drama 
occurred, is situated in the heart of what was formerly the 
territory of the Five Nations of Indians-—the Iroquois of 
the French, and the Mingoes of the early English history. 
These nations consisted of the Mohawks, the Oneydoes, 
the Onondagoes, the Cayugas, and the Senekas. They 
were a noble race of the American aboriginals, and have 
been appropriately designated as Romans of the western 
world, Their league resembled a confederated republic, 
although they had not advanced much beyond the first 
stage in the science of government. Their conquests, like 
those of the Romans, were pushed toa vast extent, so that, 
by the right of inheritance or of arms, their subject terri- 
tory extended from the mouth of the Sorel, on the St. 
Lawrence, up the great chain of lakes to the Mississippi, 
thence to the junction of the Ohio with this father of 
rivers, thence south to the country of the Creeks and 
Cherokees, and back on the whole extent from the ocean to 
the lakes. Like the Romans, they added to their strength 
by incorporating their vanquished foes into their own 
tribes; and of the prisoners thus adopted, those who be- 
haved well were treated as though of their own blood. If 
wise at the council-fire and brave on the war-path, they 
were advanced to posts of honour. Like the Romans, 
moreover, they were ambitious to extend their conquests, 
even when their power and influence were on the decline. 
They cherished a high and chivalrous sense of good faith 
and honour, according to their own rude notions; and 
carried on a war of thirty years for a single infraction of 
the rights of the calumet. Their power was great, and 
their name a terror to other savage nations, long after the 
whites had planted themselves over a wide space of the 
country. The grand councils of this powerful confede- 
racy were held in the deep and romantic valley of the 
Onondaga, where, as they believed, “ there was from the 
beginning a continual fire kept burning.” 

The Five Nations, moreover, being the friends and allies 
of the English, were consequently much of their time in- 
volved in hostilities with the French, then in possession of 
the Canadas, and also with the Indians who had been in- 
duced to adhere to them by the Jesuits; for “the Holy 
Order of Jesus” had even thus early insinuated its priestly 
emissaries into every tribe. Indeed, their fidelity to the 
English was sometimes put to the severest trials; and 
whoever traces their history will find their conduct to have 
been regulated by an elevated and punctilious regard to 
honour, and marked by disinterestedness “above all Greek 
and Roman fame.’ “When the Hatchet-makers,” said 
the eloquent Sadekanaghtie to governor Fletcher, at 
Albany, in 1694, “first arrived in this country, we re- 
ceived them kindly. When they were but a small people 
we entered into a league with them, to guard them from 
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that we tied the great canoe which brought them, not with 
a rope made of bark, to a tree, but with a strong iron 
chain, fastened to a great mountain. Then the’ great 
council at Onondaga planted a tree of peace at Albany, 
whose top will reach the sun, and its branches spread far 
abroad, so that it shall be seen a great way off; and we 
shall shelter ourselves under it, and live at peace without 
molestation. The fire of love burns at this place as well 
as at Onondaga; and this house of peace must be kept 
clean. Let the covenant-chain be kept bright like silver, 
and held fast on all sides; let not one pull his arm from 
it.” Alas! noble, generous chief! how fleeting were thy 
glowing visions! and thy brightest anticipations of peace 
with the white man, how soon were they overcast! How 
soon, in the bitterness of grief and disappointment, wast 
thou compelled to exclaim—“ Our arms are stiff and tired 
of holding fast the chain, whilst others sit still and smoke 
at their ease. The fat is melted from our flesh, and fallen 
on our neighhours, who grow plump, while we become 
lean. They flourish, while we decay.” Even the race of 
the tribe which numbered the illustrious Sadekanaghtie, 
Tachanoontia, Decanesora, and Garangula, whose simple 
and unstudied eloquence, clothed in the rich and beautiful 
imagery furnished from this storehouse of nature, shone 
more brightly than the blaze of their council-fires, has 
been swept from the face of the earth; and a few strug- 
gling remnants of the other tribes who formed this cele- 
brated confederacy, are all now left of the once mighty 
and terrible Onguehonwe.* But in our desire to bestow 
a passing tribute of honourable and well-deserved praise 
upon an illustrious race, whose merits have never been 
properly appreciated, whose noble qualities have not been 
well understood, and whose proud character all history 
has united to calumniate, we may have digressed too far, 
and will now return to our subject—‘“ The grave of the 
Indian King.” 

The frequent hostilities in which the Five Nations were 
involved with the Canadian French and Indians, in con- 
sequence of their alliance with the English, have already 
been mentioned. And cruel were the conflicts and retali- 
atory massacres on both sides, as might be instanced in 
the battle between the Five Nations and the Hurons, near 
Quebec, the destruction of Scenectady, and the slaughter 
at Montreal. Too often, moreover, were they encouraged 
and pushed into hostilities by the English, and in time of 
need, left without adequate succour or supplies. In the 
year 1690, Count Frontenac, one of the most efficient and 
politic, as well, perhaps, as the most cruél of the French 
governors in Canada, attempted to detach the Five Nations 
from the friendship of the English colony, and to negociate 
a separate peace. With this view, through the agency 
of the Jesuits, the Count succeeded in persuading the 
Indians to call a grand council of their chiefs at the old 
council-fire in Onondaga, to which he despatched messen- 
gers with his proposals. There were present eighty sa- 
chems; and the council was opened by Sadekanaghtie. 
The French commissioners laboured assiduously to accom- 
ea their purpose, and the conference continued several 

ays. But a messenger from Albany informed the chiefs 
that a separate peace would displease the English, and 
the proposals were therefore promptly rejected. Shortly 
afterwards, the Count determined to avenge himself on 
the Five Nations, for having preferred maintaining invio- 
lable their good faith and honour, to the peace which he 
had proffered. For this purpose, he assembled all his dis- 
sable troops, amounting to four battalions, with the 
ndians in his service and under his control; and departed 





* Signifying “* Men surpassing all others ;” a name which 
the Five Nations conferred upon themselves. 








from Montreal on the 9th of July with two small pieces 
of cannon, two mortars, a supply of grenades, &c. After 
a wearisome march of twelve days, during which the utmost 
circumspection was necessary to avoid ambuscades, the 
Count reached the foot of the Cadarackui lake (now called 
Ontario), and crossed thence in canoes to the estuary of 
the Ohswega river, which flows from the northern extre- 
mity of the Onondaga or Salt lake; the Onondaga river 
flowing into the southern end, near the great salt licks, 
The expedition cautiously ascended the Ohswega, and 
crossed the salt lake, keeping strong scouts on the flanks, 
to prevent any surprise that might be attempted by a crafty 
enemy.’ This precautionary measure was the more neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the Indians, against whom they were 
marching, with their wonted chivalry, had given the French 
notice that they were apprised of their hostile approach. 
A tree had been discovered by one of the scouts, on the 
trunk of which the savages had painted a representation 
of the French army on its march; and at the foot of the 
tree, two bundles of rushes had been deposited, serving at 
once as a note of defiance, and giving the invaders to un- 
derstand that they would be compelled to encounter as 
many warriors as there were rushes in the bundles. These 
being counted, were found to number fourteen hundred 
and thirty-four. 
(To be continued.) 








REFLECTIONS FROM AN OLD CHURCH- 
YARD.* 


BY PHANTOM WHITEHAVEN. 


‘ 





CHAPTER I. 


Nay, come, gentle reader, shrink not because a hideous 
title meets thy gaze! It is but a name, and well we know 
“that which we call a rose, by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” The spectral word I have usurped may 
make a host of grisly elf-like forms glide through the 
visionary mind of superstition, but what of that? The 
mention of an old church.yard may conjure up a train of 
melancholy reminiscences, and start a tear for loved and 
honoured friends, that now are mouldering in its cold and 
clayey bed. And why should it not be so? Why ought 
we not sometimes to have our thoughts drawn leas to 
those dear friends, who now, alas! are gone, for ever gone? 
—friends, with whom perchance our earliest footsteps 
strayed,—to whom alone the innate secrets of our young 
and bounding hearts were told, whose every word we ap- 
plauded, and whose every action we approved. Yet alas! 
it is only in the midst of life we duly honour even such 
kind friends as these. The noble man or lovely woman, 
whom, when living, we respected and adored, when sunk 
into the grave is soon, ay, soon forgotten. We remember 
not the troths of ardent friendship, which we plighted to 
the dear companion of our youth, when death, relentless 
death, has snatched him from our sight. We honour not 
the vows we made to her whom once we dearly loved, when 
she has been entombed in everlasting rest. Ah, no! the 
mind of man mourns not for those long dead. Some sor- 
rows may distress the man who parts for ever with a true 
and honest friend; grief may assail the heart of him who 
takes a farewell glance of one he loves, ere she be placed 
within the tomb; tears may roll down the mourner’s cheek 
whilst stooping forward to take a last fond look into that 





* This series of papers is from the pen of a very young 
man, which will account for the occasionally too flowery cha- 
racter of the diction. The papers are replete with fine feel- 
ing, and are full of intellectual promise.—Ep. L. 8. J. 
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grave, which soon must close upon a parent’s corse,—but 
still, when worldly pleasures tempt, and sordid, worthless 
joys allure, the sorrows vanish, the grief is laid aside, and 
even the tears which rolled in honour of a parent’s name 
for ever cease to flow. 

Reader! has the sobering influence of years yet quelled 
the love which once, at least, thou didst bear for earthly 
things? are all the lighter pleasures of an earthly state now 
thrown aside, and dost thou only love to dwell in pleasing 
sadness on the gay and joyous scenes of bygone days, and 
think upon the hours, the happy hours, which now have 
glided by and mingled with eternity ? If so, read not these 
schediastic papers, for they proceed from one who yet 
maintains a worldly mind—one who loves to watch with 
anxious eye the things of daily life, and strives to trace 
therefrom the private motives which propel the heart of 
man. But if, kind reader, thou hast still a wish to pon- 
der over the bright but fleeting scenes, which day by day 
entrance our wavering senses, and bind us with a slight 
and fragile chain to love those matters which pertain to 
earth and earthly things, I pray read on; for though my 
sketches may bear date from where the dead repose, it is 
to the living, not the dead, their origin is due. 

The church to which I have referred stands in the centre 
of a dingy town in the north of England, and the burial 
ground attached thereto, is bounded on one end by the 
principal street in the town. A parapet of red stone flags, 
shaded by a row of handsome trees, adorns that portion of 
the street which adjoins the old church-yard, and forms a 
place of rendezvous for both the old and young, the grave 
and gay; a peripateticising arena alike for the voluptuary 
and the man of business, the high-minded sons of Apollo 
and the grovelling descendants of Sycorax. Let us now, 
most courteous reader, fancy ourselves seated upon a vene- 
rable and decayed tombstone in the old church-yard. A 
tombstone, did I say? Oh, what reverential feelings does 
the word inspire! What solemn awe the gayest man 
should feel when seated on a monument of death! The 
dim and fast-retiring recollection of the past, the transi- 
tory brightness of the present, and the dire oblivion of the 
future, arise in mystical confusion when we think upon 
the tomb. Imagination stretches to its utmost length, 
until the wild and maddening visions of things yet to 
come, mingle with the calmer objects of a past or present 
state, and form a maze of matter which the mind of man 
in vain attempts to comprehend. 

But I digress. The time we will suppose to be one 
o’clock on one of those gay and fashionable Sundays, when 
the town appears to have cast off its usual sombre and me- 
lancholy appearance, and to have assumed a new and 
cheering aspect. See what a mass of beings in human 
shape rolls along the parapet beneath the umbrage of the 
consecrated trees! Service has just been finished in the 
churches, and a considerable portion of the persons who 
have been attending it, are now parading up and down 
the street which lies before us, neatly all with some appa- 
rent end in view; some for fashion’s sake; some, because 
they have nothing better to do; others, to gain an appetite 
for dinner ; .a few, perchance, for the very laudable pur- 
pose of passing away the time (!) and others for no pur- 
pose at all; but by far the greater portion for what we, 
the whimsical people of this world, facetiously term “ seeing 
and being seen.” 

Let us now scrutinize a few of the most conspicuous 
of this heterogeneous mass of passers by. Mark, then— 
but hold! The change , ees another chapter, which 
haply may be a thought as cheering to the weary reader, 
as it is soothing to the tired and languid wielder of the 
* grey-goose quill.” 











LAYS OF A LUNATIC. 


No. IV.—THE WISH. 


Ou that I were an antelope, 
To dwell amid the hills, 
To browse upon the verdant slope, 
And quaff from out the rills : 
To rest in woods, or bound away 
Through prairies stretching wide, 
With none my fleet career to stay, 
Or tardiness to chide ; 
All free to roam, 
And make my home 
Where happy things abide. 


Oh that I were a gentle dove, 
With pinions snowy white, 
A creature formed for peace and love, 
And innocent delight : 
To brood and slumber night and day, 
Within the woodlands green, 
Where sunbeams with the zephyrs play, 
The leafy boughs between ; 
Where like a dream 
My life might seem, 
So quiet and serene. 


Oh that a gliding fish were I, 
With scales of silvery hue, 
That glitter, when the sun is high, 
The crystal waters through ; 
To listen to the mermaid’s song, 
Amid the sparry caves ; 
To wander coral groves among, 
Where tempest never raves, 
Where never thought 
Ts sorrow-fraught, 
Nor voice e’er pity craves. 


Oh that I were a lizard small, 
With skin like stained glass, 
To bask me where the sunbeams fall 
Upon the flowers and grass; 
To lie me by the river’s brim, 
Beneath the plantain leaves, 
And sleep in caverns cool and dim, 
Or under barley sheaves ; 
That night or day 
Is always gay, 
A thing that never grieves. 


Oh that I were a sportive fly, 
Upborne on gauzy wing, 
To pass my life right merrily, 

In mid-air fluttering ; 
To rest upon a stately tree, 
Or in some pleasant dell, 
Lulled by the murmur of the bee, 
Sleep in a foxglove bell ; 
All unaware 
Of pain or care, 
With happiness to dwell. 


Oh that I were a fragrant flower, 
In garden or in field, 
Unto the bees a precious dower 
Of liquid sweets to yield; 
The zephyrs with perfume to load, 
That round about me sigh, 
To lure the birds to my abode, 
And glad the passer by ; 
And when the spring, 
Upfurls her wing, 
Calmly with her to die. 
But ah, how idle is the wish! 
Alas! I may not be 
Nor antelope, nor dove, nor fish 
That sporteth in the sea; 
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Nor lizard basking in the sun, 
Nor butterfly in air, 
Nor flower, whose race is quickly run, 
So innocently fair ; 
For lasting woe 
My heart must know, 
And slumberless despair. 


Yet were I one of these, methinks 
The fate would still be mine, 
To feel dark sorrow’s festering links 
Around my heart entwine ; 
To walk in fear that, soon or late, 
Thus woe would on me fall; 
For man pursueth with his hate 
Each creature, great and small, 
And ’neath his feet, 
The flowerets sweet 
Are crushed and trampled all. 


Oh, take me—take me, God above! 
Unto thy world of bliss ; 
No sympathy I meet—no love— 
No happiness in this ; 
Oppressed, insulted, and confined 
Within a narrow cell, 
With soul desponding have I pined, 
More years than I can tell ; 
And all because 
The gentle laws 


Of nature pleased me well. H. G. ADAMs. 





A LAND STORM IN THE TROPICS. 


A weEavy cloud that had been overhanging the small 
valley the whole morning, had by this time spread out” 
and covered the entire face of nature like a sable pall; 
the birds of the air flew low, and seemed to be perfectly 
gorged with the superabundance of flies which were thickly 

etaking themselves for shelter under the evergreen leaves 
of the bushes. All the winged creation, great and small, 
were fast betaking themselves to the shelter of the leaves 
and branches of the trees. The cattle were speeding to 
the hollows under the impending rocks; negroes, men, 
women, and children, were hurrying with their hoes on 
their shoulders past the windows to their huts. Several 
large blood-hounds had ventured into the hall, and were 
crouching with a low whine at our feet. The large car- 
tion crows were the only living things which seemed to 
brave the approaching chubasco, and were soaring high up 
in the heavens, appearing to touch the black, agitated 
fringe of the lowering thunder clouds. All other kinds of 
winged creatures, parrots, and pigeons, and cranes, had 
vanished by this time under the thickest trees and into 
the deepest coverts, and the wild ducks were shooting past 
in long lines, piercing the thick air with outstretched neck 
and clanging wing. 

Suddenly the wind fell, and the sound of the waterfall 
increased, and grew rough and loud, and the undefinable 
rushing noise that precedes a heavy fall of rain in the 
tropics, the voice of the wilderness, moaned through the 
high woods, until at length the clouds sank upon the 
valley in boiling mists, rolling half way down the sur- 
rounding hills; and the water of the stream, whose scanty 
rill but an instant before hissed over the precipice in a 
small, transparent ribbon of clear grass green, sprinkled 
with white foam, and then threaded its way round the 
large rocks in its capacious channel, like a silver eel twist- 
ing through a desert, now changed in a moment toa dark 
turgid chocolate colour; and even as we stood and looked, 
lo! a column of water from the mountains, pitched in 
thunder over the face of the precipice, making the earth 
tremble, and driving up from the rugged face of the ever- 








lasting rocks in smoke, and forcing the air into eddies and 
sudden blasts which tossed the branches of the trees that 
overhung it, as they were dimly seen through clouds of 
drizzle, as if they had been shaken by a tempest, although 
there was not a breath stirring elsewhere out of heaven; 
while little, wavering, spiral wreaths of mist rose up thick 
from the surface of the boiling pool at the bottom of the 
cataract, like miniature water-spouts, until they were dis- 
persed by the agitation of the air above. 

At length the swollen torrent rolled roaring down the 
narrow valley, filling the whole water-course, about fifty 
yards wide, and advancing with a solid front a fathom 
high—a fathom deep does not convey the idea—like a 
stream of lava, or as one may conceive of the Red Sea, 
when, at the stretching forth of the hand of the prophet of 
the Lord, its mighty waters rolled back and stood up as a 
wall to the host of Israel. 

The channel of the stream, which but a minute before 
I could have leaped across, was the next instant filled and 
utterly impassable. 

And the rain now began pattering in large drops, like 
seattering shots, preceding an engagement, on the wooden 
shingles with which the house was roofed, gradually in- 
creasing to a loud rushing noise, which as the rooms were 
not ceiled, prevented a word being heard. 

At length the weather cleared, and with a suddenness 
which no one can comprehend who has not lived in these 
climates, the sun shone brightly on the flowers and garden 
plants which grew in a range of pots on the balcony. 








AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. XVI. 

A man was tried in Philadelphia for stealing a goose. 
He got off in consequence of a crony swearing that he re- 
membered the goose ever since it was a gosling. An Trish- 
man, who was arrested for stealing a gun, hearing this 
successful defence, got a countryman to swear that he knew 
the gun ever since it was a pistol, and that it belonged to 
the prisoner! 

A country editor says it is as ridiculous to expect an 
editor in debt to write witty paragraphs, as to expect a 
malefactor to regale the crowd with jokes while on the way 
to the gallows; hut the “ Boston Times” says there is no 
such thing in the book. ‘ Nothing sharpens the nib of an 
editor’s pen like a creditor standing at his elbow, ready to 
present a bill assoon as his penis off the paper. We have 
sometimes wished we might get hold of a joke that would 
last for ever.” 

Weare exceedingly sorry to say any thing against the 
ladies, but we have lately heard thievish reports about 
them. It is currently reported, and generally believed of 
the whole sex, that they do not scruple to hook each other's 
frocks ! 

A gentleman travelling on the road, seeing 2 man stand- 
ing at the door, asked if he was master of the house. “I 
don’t know,” he replied, “as my wife and I have just quar- 
relled; but I’llstep in andsee.” Returning, he said he was 
master, and inquired the stranger’s business. ‘ Only,” 
replied the gentleman, “to direct me the nearest road to 
the next tavern.” 


. 

A gentleman travelling on a journey, having a light 
guinea which he could not pass, gave it to his Irish ser- 
vant, and desired him to pass it on the road. At night 
he asked him if he had passed the guinea. “Yes, sir,” 
replied Teague, “but I was forced to be very sly; the 
people refused it at breakfast and at dinner; so at a turn- 
pike where I had fourpence to pay, I whipped it in between 
two halfpence, and the man put it in his pocket and never 
saw it. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE PURSUED INDIANS. 


HARK! do you hear the sounds of chace? 
Our foes full swift pursue ; 

And follow on with bloodhound pace, 
To crush the harassed few. 


Haste! haste! and to your secret haunts— 
They come!—our course they near ! 

Fly death, and worse, men’s jeering taunts, 
Fly to your caverns drear! 

But soft !—the sound now fainter grows, 
And now more distant seems ; 

So fade our fears of fettered woes, 
Once more hope kindly beams. 

The rifle’s crack is heard no more, 
The white man’s aim has failed. 

Accursed the hour when to the shore 
Of red-skinned chief he sailed. 

The tomahawk and scalping knife 
Are vain against: his fire ; 

Strange lightnings flash, and vanquish life, 
From weapons charmed and dire. 

A demon is their aid and guard— 
Tis not from man we fly ; 

Good Spirit! quick thy help afford ; 
Ha! list! they homeward hie. 

Our track they’ve lost,—we’re safe, we're safe, 
From demon power released ; 

No more our hearts his terrors chafe, 
Rejoice! our cares have ceased! G.A.R. 


@ 


MY LITTLE COTTAGE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GLEIM. 
Love and Friendship both were straying, 
Like two sisters, hand in hand, 
When Joy came behind them, praying 
She might in the middle stand. 
* T’ll not listen to,” said she, 
‘* What you speak in secrecy.” 
Come with us, thy words are fair,” 
Straight exclaimed the loving pair. 
Towards my cot all three did hie, 
And I watched them joyfully, 
But, alas! they passed it by. 
Had they entered, kindly smiling. 
My much honoured guests to be, 
With their charms my heart beguiling, 
Oh, what happiness for me! 
Then I could have gazed for ever 
At the bloom their fair cheeks wore ; 
But my hopes were vain, for never 
Would my cot have held all four. 





MOTLEY. 








VARIETIES. 

EDUCATION.—At no period of youth should education be 
pushed beyond its proper limits, or the mind be worked above 
its powers ; the welfure of the pupil demands the observance 
of this rule on the part of the master as well as the parents, 
more especially when the child belongs to that class of stru- 
mous children whose intellects are preternaturally acute. 
Unfortunately, however, these are generally the pupils selected 
by the master to do credit to his establishment ; every means 
is taken to encourage this premature manifestation of the 
mind, and to stimulate the child to renewed exertions ; and 
thus the health is enfeebled, and even lifeis often sacrificed at 
a period of brilliant promise, when the hopes of friends are 
buoyed up by fallacious expectations, which a more rational 
system of education might have realised.— Sir James Clark on 
Consumption and Scrofula. 








INFLUENCE OF CoLtp on LonGevity.—Cold climates 
appear to be favourable to longevity. In Norway, of 6,927 
who were buried in 1761, 64 had lived to the age of 100; and 
in Russia, out of 726,278 souls who died in 1801, 218 were 
100 years of age, and 220 above it, of whom four are said to 
have been above 130 years old. In the diocese of Aggherus, 
in Norway, there existed, in the year 1763, 150 couples who 
had lived together upwards of 80 years. Excessive cold, 
however, is prejudicial to long life: in Iceland and Siberia 
men attain at the utmost to the ages only of 60 or 70. 
Temperate climates are, however, most conducive to health 
and long life. There the human frame is more complete, the 
body more vigorous, the mind best formed, the passions best 
regulated, and man in every respect reaches, when well 
governed, the highest amount of perfection. The districts of 
Arcadia, Ztolia, and other parts of Greece, were celebrated 
for longevity. More old men are to be found in mountainous 
and elevated situations than in plains and low countries.— 
Polytechnic Journal. 


MILDNESS.—Be always as mild as you can; a spoonful of 
honey attracts more flies than a barrel of vinegar. If you 
must fall into any extreme, let it be on the side of gentleness. 
The human mind is so constructed that it resists rigour and 
yields to softness. A mild word quenches anger, as water 
quenches the rage of fire ; and by benignity any soil may be 
rendered fruitful. Truth, uttered with courtesy, is heaping 
coals of fire on the head; or, rather, throwing roses in the 
face. How can we resist a foe whose weapons are pearls and 
diamonds? 

TRIPLES ARE NOT TO BE DESPISED.—The nerve of a 
tooth, not so large as the finest cambric needle, will some- 
times drive a strong man to distraction. A musquito can 
make an elephant absolutely mad. The coral rock, which 
causes a navy to founder, is the work of worms. The 
warrior that withstood death in a thousand forms may be 
killed by an insect. The deepest wretehedness often results 
from a perpetual continuance of petty pains. A chance look 
from those we love often produces exquisite pain or unalloyed 
pleasure. 


ERROR OF SUPPOSING THE WHALE TO BE A Fisu.—The 
whale, though an inhabitant of the depths of ocean, and 
invested with amazing power in swimming and directing its 
course, with no legs to walk and no capacity to exist out of 
water, its proper element,—the whale, notwithstanding these 
fish-like qualities, is not a fish, but belongs to the order of 
mammalia—of animals that bring forth their progeny and 
suckle them with milk; and its fins differ in a singular 
manner from those of fishes; they nearly resemble the human 
arm, and terminate with a hand, having four fingers. The 
whale is thus enabled to clasp its young, and carry them in 
its arms, and perform many of the acts of dalliance and 
affection for which the mother is distinguished amongst ter- 
restrial animals. The tail of the whale is also a curious 
combination of mechanical powers; and, in addition to the 
great strength bestowed upon it, the muscles allow it to be 
turned any way, with as much facility as the human arm. 
The blood of the whale is warm, like that of terrestrial 
animals; its brain is much larger in proportion than that of 
the fish ; its eyes have a remarkably intelligent expression ; 
and its sense of hearing is so acute as to increase very 
considerably the difficulty of approaching it near enough to 
inflict the stroke by which its great strength is finally 
overcome.—Parley’s Penny Library. 
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